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OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


r(@|N the whole range of etchings there 
Vox is nothing like those noble plates in 

s©{which William Walcot, with imagi- 
@) native vision alert and sensitive, with 
Le“SG"“larchitectural lore based on a sure 
foundation and taking a scope that includes the 
very principles of all classic forms, and witha deep, 
wide and intimate knowledge of the ancient 
civilisations, reconstructs and revivifies for us 
the Rome that the Ceesars ruled, and in which 
Horace took his walks abroad. Not even 
Piranesi’s august conceptions of the noble 
remnants of Imperial Rome are comparable with 
Walcot’s vivid imaginings, for here are no ruins, 
however picturesque, but the great buildings 
are standing complete as their architects conceived 
them, and functioning in all their practical glory. 
These ‘‘ Roman Compositions,’’ as he called the 
first set of those great etchings which 
established his reputation, were, however, but 
the culmination of a very important phase of his 
career. That was the phase in which Walcot 
practised architecture for five years in Moscow. 
From his birth in Odessa in 1874 he had been 
connected with Russia, although his father and 
his father before him had been English. As a 
matter of fact, his grandfather, William Walcot, 
who had been a British soldier, was travelling 
in Russia with his son, Frank, when the young 
man fell in love with a Russian girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy landowner, and married 


her. The issue of this marriage was our artist. 
Those who know him may have wondered at his 
strange cosmopolitanism, and his ready gift of 
various tongues. These must be attributed to 
the wanderings with which his earliest years 
were associated, wanderings which have been 
continued more or less to the present day. His 
childish memories are of Spain and South 
America, the ports between Pernambuco and 
Panama accustoming his impressionable young 
mind to a constant strangeness in the spirit and 
the aspect of place. To Spain again, then after 
sojourns at Bayonne and Bordeaux, he went 
across France to Belgium; and then, while his 
mother returned to Russia with the younger 
boy, his father brought him for the first time to 
England. But Walcot’s schooling was to be in 
France, first for two years at Amiens, and then at 
Paris. At seventeen he went back to Russia, and 
began the study of architecture at St. Petersburg, 
now Petrograd, under Professor Louis Benois, 
but he was soon back in Paris, studying at the 
Feole des Beaux-Arts, and the Atélier Redon. 
After he had finished his course, he was anxious 
to practise architecture, and Moscow offered 
him opportunities. He built a few private houses 
there, but his inexperience was such as to prevent 
him taking advantage of all that Moscow had to 
offer, and shortly circumstances intervened that 
brought him to London. Here the architectural 
outlook proved both a revelation and an inspira- 
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tion, for he began by sketching the buildings in 
water-colours, and so successful were the results, 
that he was induced to exchange the practice 
of architecture for its pictorial interpretation. 
Accordingly, he reluctantly resolved not to 
return to Moscow, but stayed here fascinated by 
the colour and character of London, and trying 
to understand its spirit. He found special appeal 
in many of the old churches, and in Oxford and 
Cambridge the architecture of the colleges 
offered him many subjects. The Fine Art 
Society perceived the originality of his touch 
and his conception, and, as they had sent 
Whistler to Venice with exquisite results, so 
they now instigated Walcot’s going to Venice 
and to Rome. The immediate results of these 
visits were the water-colours that were shown in 
the Bond Street Galleries in 1909. These made 
their mark, and revealed the painter as one for 
whom buildings had a more imaginative message 
than the mere facts of brick and stone, as one, 
indeed, for whom the very spirit of architecture 
became eloquent. So the Roman visit had 
momentous results. He would muse within the 
Colosseum until it ceased to be “a noble wreck 
in ruinous perfection,” but the “ great circle of 
arches built upon arches’ became for him com- 
plete, and the vast structure grew more as 
it had been in the days of the Czesars, covered 
by the huge velarium brought from Ostia, and 
he would see the gladiators fighting and 
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dying in the Arena for the imperial pleasure, 
and hear the loud resounding applause of Roman 
holiday. In the Forum, too, all the stones 
would come together again at the magic touch 
of his imagination, and all the public business, 
all the social traffic of Rome would be done 
within the gracious precincts. These imagi- 
native adventures into the living past called for 
graphic expression, and he decided that the 
medium must be etching, though not in the 
Rembrandt tradition. He must be quite 
unfettered in the matter of tradition, being free 
to use any device of copper-plate craftsmanship 
that his conception might call for. He would 
ply the needle or the dry-point generally for his 
design, but frequently the emphasis of the bitten 
line would be needed to strengthen his dry-point’s 
delicacy of line, then he would forego the acid 
bath of custom, and instead, laying a thin etch- 
ing ground on that part of his plate, draw his 
lines and pour just sufficient acid over them to 
bite them. So with tone, where it was required, 
he would use any appropriate device of aquatint, 
or if necessary touch the bare copper with strong 
nitric; or he would have recourse to foul-biting, 
or even make a kind of mezzotint ground with a 
roulette, and scrape with a suitable tool. The 
great thing with him was to achieve the effect he 
aimed at, and, as Goya was accustomed to say, 
“A picture the effect of which is true is 
finished,’”’ so Walcot’s plate was always finished 


when he felt that it conveyed to his own mind 
the impression of truth, and so defying, or 
rather disregarding, the purists for the etched 
line of Rembrandt, he wrought his copper- 
plates how he would, taking their happy hazards 
with confidence, and called them ‘‘ Roman 
Compositions.” And in these we find the 
message of his spirit and his art. 

Where, as in the case of the Colosseum, or the 
Baths of Caracalla, great ruins survived, Walcot’s 
intuitive knowledge of classic architecture 
would show him exactly how they must have 
been in the original, and he would make plans 
to scale so accurate that they could be worked 
from for reconstruction. These plans would 
give him the facts of the structure, and his 
imagination would do the rest. For it was not 
sufficient that the buildings must be recon- 
structed, they must be shown functioning, the 
spirit of the age must be revivified in and about 
the stones that the builders had placed just as the 
architects had designed. But no less was 
Walcot sure of his facts when he had to build 
upon no ruins, when he wrought a structure 
that was only known to have existed as, for 
instance, the Greek theatre at Hadrian’s Villa, 
all vestige of which has disappeared. In A 
Tragedy of Sophocles at Hadrian’s Villa (Plate 
1) we see the far-travelled emperor, who having 
built everywhere, seen and done everything, 1s 
seeking in his great villa at Tivoli to be 


reminded of the culture which his beloved 
Athens was wont to give him. So he dreams 
back into the Greek theatre he has built there— 
based perhaps on the theatre of Dionysus 
Bleuthereus at Athens, and comes there in 
state, splendidly attended, though not to see one 
of the currently popular comedies of Menander, 
but a tragedy of Sophocles, the “ Oedipus Rex,” 
which in Athens is no longer fashionable. The 
performance is proceeding in the Orchestra, 
while lights flare from the Thymele, and the 
auditorium is but scantily filled, except where 
Hadrian’s personal state demands pomp and 
circumstance, but the great columns stand 
majestic against the cypresses, and the semi- 
circular galleries, beautifully decorated with their 
statues on pedestals, add an aspect of graciousness 
to the marmoreal effect touched to life with moving 
togas. This etching is planned so that, not only 
are we seeing a particular play, but the whole 
spirit of Greek tragedy is living before us. So 
it is with all these etchings, Walcot has so 
saturated himself with such works as Duruy’s 
“Histoire des Romains,’ Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall,” and the letters of the Younger 
Pliny, that we see all ancient Rome in them, 
and we ‘‘ catch the manners living as they rise.” 
In At the House of a Patrician and Atrium in 
the House of a Patrician we get a glimpse into 
the domestie side of a great man’s life. The 
house and its precincts are of a gracious beauty, 
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the facade of the house being of brickwork finely 
spaced, with an elegant portal of marble, over 
which are balcony and window. with painted 
decorations, and then a stately stairway, with 
massive walls on either side, leading down to a 
paved courtyard, where are marble seats and a 
bath and fountains, and other amenities for the 
household or for any persons awaiting audience. 
Trees are in the garden, and about the place are 
grouped people very naturally. The Atrium, 
which is the great hall of the house, and where, 
as we see by a spread table, the family will take 
their meals, is sumptuously painted and decorated 
with rich hangings, and here we see the noble- 
man himself with a crowd of high officials, or 
others seeking audience, a group of guards, a 
great man dragging a charming child across the 
hall, and a lady, possibly a daughter of the house, 
caressing a pet parrot as she walks, the most 
vivid creature in the place.“ Then there are the 
famous Baths of Caracalla, not the ‘‘ mountainous 
ruins ’’ that inspired the immortal pen of Shelley, 
or moved Cameron’s dry-point to a masterpiece, 
but the richly decorated Caldarium with all its 
perfumed amenities, and the elegant Frigidarium 
with its huge swimming baths, and_ its 
columned alcoves, and the cultured Romans 
enjoying the physical luxury of the great 
Therme. A Morning in the Forum shows the 
Roman citizens gathered for various business, 
where the great Temple of Mars with its marble 
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columns is gracious in the morning air, and idlers 
mix with the busy ones, and a centurion marches 
along and dominates the scene. In the arched 
halls of A Court of Justice we are shown the 
Consul and his colleagues going in procession 
to the administration of the law after a religious 
ceremonial. In Exterior of the Colosseum, 
Rome, we see the mighty building with the 
crowd anxious for entry into it, and then, in A 
Performance at the Colosseum, a wonderful 
plate, we are shown the whole place functioning, 
not one of the huge audience is defined, and yet 
we seem to see them all. The Stadium 
of Domitian is, for all the disputes of the 
archzeologists, a very noble composition, and 
Walcot is probably as right as any in his con- 
structive suppositions. Here the great feature 
is the noble apse of the Imperial Palace on the 
Palatine Hill, with all its decoration of multi- 
coloured marbles, and a balcony supported by 
many columns, and here in front of the exedra 
the emperor sits in state to watch a foot race 
that is just starting. Little but a few ruins 
remain of the magnificent and luxurious villa 
which the unscrupulous Sallust built for himself 
out of the spoil he exacted from the Numidians, 
but out of these ruins Walcot, in The House of 
Sallust, has reconstructed some of the architec- 
tural beauties and animated these incidentally 
with patrician figures and litters borne by slaves. 
On the Via Appia, about fifteen miles out of 


Rome, stand some massive ruins which repre- 
sent what was once the splendid and gracious 
home of those two Quintilian brothers of whom 
Gibbon wrote: ‘‘ Their fraternal love has saved 
their names from oblivion, and endeared their 
memory to posterity.” To William Walcot 
those bare walls and arches were a challenge, 
and so with the magic of his art he called to his 
copper the stately beauty and grace of The Villa 
Quintilii (Plate 2) as it was in the days of which 
Gibbon wrote. But why are all those nobles 
about so consequentially, and who is it riding in 
the covered litter? The cultured Quintilian 
brothers had been honoured and trusted by the 
late emperor Marcus Aurelius, and now his son 
Commodus, the new emperor, has come to pay 
them ostensibly a friendly visit of state. But he 
is cruel and rapacious, he covets their princely 
estate, so he finds a pretext to confiscate it, he 
envies their popularity, so he has come to assure 
himself of their murder. There are other plates 
too among these earlier ones of the “ Roman 
Compositions ”’ which are not Roman, yet which 
embody the ancient civilisation. There are two 
of Athens, The Propyloea, and The Acropolis; 
there is the compact, stately impression, 
Hadrian visiting Salonika, and there is a 
spacious vision of Babylon. But Walcot could 
not resist the massive characteristic architecture, 
with the splendid mysteries, of ancient Egypt, so, 
under the heading Antony in Egypt, we have 


the two noble plates, A Visit to Cleopatra, and 
A Visit to the Temple of Isis, in which he gave 
his imagination free play amid the strange 
surroundings, and found it easily at home. 
Then there was An Egyptian Palace, or temple, 
I should imagine, from its weighty appearance ; 
and the splendid Entry of a Consul—the great 
man making his state entry into an African 
town, borne in a sumptuous howdah on an 
elephant, and having come through a Roman 
arch. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Walcot’s pre-occupation with the ancient world 
has precluded his taking any pictorial interest 
in the modern, for in all the years that he was 
associated with the publishing house of Dickins, 
he was constantly concerned with the buildings 
of London, Paris, Venice, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and, of course, Oxford and Cambridge. But his 
etchings of these were for the most part on a 
smaller and daintier scale, and though indi- 
vidual in character and steeped in atmosphere, 
they suggest that modern facts do not respond 
quite so freely to his needle and dry-point as 
the great buildings of the past as his 
imagination sees them. He seems to see them 
through a veil of dream. There was, for 
instance, the series known as The Arteries of 
Great Britain, commissioned by H. C. Dickins, 
in which he sought new motives among the 
various activities typical of the great water- 
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ways. In The Tyne there was the shipping 
bringing in timber and taking out coal; in The 
Clyde there was all the multifarious activity of 
ship-building; in The Mersey the constant 
bustle of a great port that sends mighty liners 
across the ocean; in The Firth of Forth the 
strange routine concerned with the coming and 
going of warships; and in The Thames the 
stream of lighters, barges and the tramp, 
steamer. Yet all these are seen like some 
delicate waking vision of the unreal. With 
New York, however, the case was different, 
and here Walcot found a new inspiration. 
With the knowledge and intuition of a student 
of building traditions in the classic ages, he 
brought his vision of the past to help him 
understand the problems of the modern 
American architect, problems presented not 
only by steel as the predominating material, 
but by the New York zoning laws defining the 
height of a building in relation to the width of 
the street. Under these laws, as Walcot 
realised, New York is developing a new and 
appropriate style of architecture that would 
seem to be giving the city a beautiful and 
romantic sky-line, with a majesty and harmony 
of building that yields to modern conditions 
while yet keeping something akin to the classic 
tradition. Accordingly he found more sym- 
pathetic appeal as an etcher in the architectural 
aspects of New York than in most of the build- 
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ing conditions of the modern world where 
novelty was sought in ringing changes on the 
old. There was first a set of four plates of New 
York, the most important of which was Battery 
Place, an historic title recalling the early days 
of the city, while modernity is built high and 
huge in the offices of the White Star Line, the 
Customs House and the sky-scraping Wool- 
worth Building. Then, there was Park 
Avenue, New York (Plate 3) a dainty vista 
of palaces, yet with never a king or a prince to 
occupy them, but the potent rule of the almighty 
dollar everywhere. For the traffic, who need 
fear it? Pedestrians and a sufficiency of motor- 
cars are indicated in the street, but the artist’s 
vision has been mainly concerned with the 
weight of the buildings, and the wonderful 
character of the fenestration. New York, 
(Plate 4) is a large plate giving us a compre- 
hensive impression of the city from Brooklyn 
Bridge, looking east. The bridge stretches across 
half the picture, with the effect of immense size, 
the river with the multifarious functions of 
its life, and every imaginable kind of craft 
filling the foreground, then the middle distance 
is occupied with a multitude of buildings vital 
in innumerable ways, and beyond, the mammoth 
structures take the light, as it were, in a fairyland 
of their own. In the technique of this wonder- 
fully effective plate Walcot has mixed his 
methods very much, aquatint, I feel sure, playing 


a very important part in it. 

With this last plate, the Fine Art Society, 
after many years, resumed the publication of 
Walcot’s etchings, but he was soon back again 
with his architectural visions. Maxentius was 
a very bad emperor, hopelessly immoral, 
effeminate, and entirely given up to pleasure, 
but he undoubtedly caused to be built certain 
structures, the ruins of which excite wonder 
to-day. The Basilica of Maxentius (Plate 5) 
is one of these, and, not for the first time, Walcot 
has expended his ingenuity of reconstruction 
upon it. We saw one of its arched halls in A 
Court of Justice, but here we have its great 
Nave of enormous length, with the same arch- 
way on the left, and at the end the principal 
tribune under a vaulted ceiling decorated with 
octagonal coffers. Columns support the great 
vault of the roof, and on the wonderful pavement 
of various marbles gigantic Romans stride about 
and emphasise the noble proportions of the 
building. After the death of Maxentius this 
basilica was dedicated to his victor and successor, 
the great Constantine, with whose name it is 
always associated. The etcher has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in suggesting the marble of 
the pavement. Another building associated with 
Maxentius, which Walcot has eraphically restored 
to its original splendour, is the Temple of 
Romulus (Plate 6), which the emperor consecrated 
to his young son, Romulus. This circular temple 


with its dome and handsome portico, over which 
is an effigy of the boy, is drawn with an extra- 
ordinary suggestion of weight, and the figures 
that animate the scene, the Roman nobles, 
soldiers, litter-bearers, the fruit-seller seated by 
the temple steps, are remarkably vital. Life 
moves stately across the plate, and the litter of 
the great man has been carried close to the temple 
doors, which are summoned to open. Then we 
have in Justinian weds Theodora (Plate 7) a 
wonderful impression of the august ceremonial 
that took place within St. Sophia, when the 
Patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem 
equally on the heads of Justinian and his adored 
Theodora, proclaiming them with identical rights 
and dignities Emperor and Empress of the Hast. 
With the sexual depravity and cruelty of this 
comedian of the theatre we have no concern. 
Gibbon, in describing her beauty and charm, 
says: ‘‘ Her features were delicate and regular ; 
her complexion, though somewhat pale, was 
tinged with a natural colour, every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity of her eyes; 
her easy emotions displayed the graces of a 
small but elegant figure; and either love or 
adulation might proclaim that painting and 
poetry were incapable of delineating the match- 
less excellence of her form. But this form was 
degraded by the facility with which it was 
exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to 
licentious device.” Nevertheless, she managed 
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“at first by modest delays, and at last by 
sensual allurements,”’ to gain complete control of 
the naturally ascetic Justinian, and hold him in 
thrall till she died twenty-four years later. 
Walcot’s etching needle has traced out the 
architectural features with his sure art, and with 
aquatint distinguished the dark from the light 
portions, but he has so artfully delineated the 
various elements of the congregation, the priestly, 
senatorial, military, as well as the imperial pair, 
that one imagines each is identifiable, and none 
is, but the tout ensemble is an impressive 
illusion. In the Days of Justinian (Plate 8) is 
a revel of impressionism in aquatint with etch- 
ing. A dark Roman archway, through which 
one sees a thoroughfare bathed in light, is the 
basis of the picture, while people sumptuously 
clad, mounted and afoot, testify to a rich and 
and variegated life. Some ride imperiously 
mounted, it would seem, on elephants, and there 
would appear to be some sort of procession 
abroad. There is here, no definition, no dwell- 
ing on any particular incident in the emperor’s 
long reign, but one might have happened on just 
such a scene on any of the days of Justinian— 
and on something very different on another 
day. 

We should not have been satisfied if Walcot 
had not given us his conception of St. Peter’s, 
Rome (Plate 9), and he has done so in his most 
superb manner. Leading the eye down the 
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great nave, on the right side of which is a 
Pontifical procession with all the papal para- 
phernalia, and the Pope’s officers and guards, to 
the Baldacchino, or bronze canopy that covers 
the high altar, he rests it in the light immediately 
under the marvellous Dome. We see the figure 
of St. Helena with the Cross, the balcony above 
with its sacred relic, the spandrel with some of 
the Evangelists, then a portion of the drum of 
the dome with its Corinthian pilasters and 
windows, and then with great sweeps of his 
needle Walcot encompasses the beautiful arches 
and piers that connect the nave with the aisles, 
and, aided by aquatint, the great vaulted roof, 
This enormous plate has been called The Majesty 
of the Church, and the title fits it, for here is 
something that transcends solemnity. here is 
nothing particularly solemn about Venetian 
Festival (Plate 10); the Doge is presumably 
embarking on the Bucentaur to make his way 
to the Adriatic for the wedding of Venice to the 
sea, for it is probably Ascension Day, anyhow 
it is one of the Doge’s days of state pageantry 
with religious purpose. <A canopy is being 
carried across the Piazzetta, and ladies and 
gentlemen in all the panoply of festival attire 
are strutting about, and banners are being borne 
past the Doge’s palace. One is conscious that 
the pageant is stately, and the architectural 
setting adds its dignity and lightness, but there 
is a dark gondolier on the extreme left who gives 


an impetus of life and movement to the scene, 
while the two ancient columns of St. Mark 
represent the durability of things. Very 
weighty, solid and impressive is |Walcot’s 
etching of the famous seventeenth-century gate- 
way of St. John’s College, Oxford (Plate 11). 
The classic pediment and supporting columns, 
the dominating ornament, and the archway, are 
seen with a dramatic sweep of light and dark in 
forcible contrast, and this involves an enormous don 
and some ghostly undergraduates, while a great 
figure appears against the light through the 
archway. How curiously this treatment 
prevents an actually modern aspect of this place, 
or one of any definite bygone period; it leaves 
this gateway vital for the generations to come, 
as it has been for those that have passed through 
it since Archbishop Laud was President of the 
College. Not exactly so has Walcot dealt with 
the Arc de Triomphe, Paris (Plate 12); with 
the bold flourishes of his needle he has traced 
the leading features of the historic arch, show- 
ing also one of the side arches, and two of the 
famous high reliefs, and giving a very noble 
conception of the whole, but somehow he dates 
the document. There are open vehicles drawn 
by horses and no automobiles, and there is at 
least one man with an unmistakable top hat and 
what looks suspiciously like a frock coat, and 
there are hints of women in costumes of a style 
that is démodé. To the left of the Arch there 
are lofty houses, and a wilderness of scaffoldings 


with great cranes at work, yet the impression, 
notwithstanding the nondescript costumes of the 
people, is unmistakably alive and of Paris. 
Paris, yes, and the arch is Roman; and was it 
not in Paris that the first principles of art were 
instilled into young Walcot, did he not learn to 
love architecture in its ateliers? But Rome— 
in Roman ruins did he not find all his inspiration, 
did he not dream those ruins back into living 
structures, and peopled them with patricians 
and plebeians and even great Caesar himself ? 
Walcot has a studio in Rome, at the British 
School, and there he painted, among other things, 
visions of all the wonderful temples of antiquity. 
He has, or had, a studio in Paris, and there he 
has been etching his illustrations to Flaubert’s 
‘“Salammbo,” for a sumptuous edition pub- 
lished by Devambez, an edition for the luxury 
of wealthy bibliophiles, and surprising all the 
connoisseurs. But here in London he has a 
studio where he works out his dreams of Rome 
or Constantinople, Egypt or Greece, or takes 
the facts of London or Oxford or New York to 
turn into dreams that shall reveal the etcher as 
poet. So he may have a glorious day with 
Justinian, and build splendidly with Hadrian, 
but he will soar toward the skies with the 
architects of New York, and yet remain an 
etcher from whom any adventure may be 
expected, even the impossible. 
Matcoim C. SALAMAN. 
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